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POWER AND CHARM 



feet the technique with which it is ex- 
pressed. Noble emotion of great profun- 
dity, expressed crudely and inadequately 
for want of mastery of technique, is not 
great -art. It is an unsuccessful attempt at 
great art. The greatest art is that in which 
the noblest emotion is expressed with the 
most perfect technique. 

To attain perfect technique in any art, 
laborious industry is necessary; but labori- 
ous industry alone is not enough. There 
must be in addition innate aptitude, apti- 
tude that varies, of course, with the me- 
dium chosen for the expression. Without 
this innate aptitude, no industry will give 
mastery over technique: without indus- 
trious study and practice no aptitude is 
of much avail. The combination will give 
exquisite technique, but technique alone 
will never make a man an artist. In addi- 
tion, he must have the capacity of real- 
ising and picturing emotion. He must be 
capable of experiencing the emotion that 
he is to represent. 

Many of these are not expressible in 
words : they have no intellectual equiva- 
lent: they can only be felt, and, if ex- 
pressed, must be expressed inarticulately; 



and these are the emotions that find ex- 
pression especially in music and in some 
forms of architecture; but some of them 
can also be expressed in gesture, de- 
meanour and facial alteration; and there- 
fore, in the depicting of these on canvas 
and in the solid, the more profound and 
stirring the emotion the higher the art. 

One more quality must be added in or- 
der to complete the temperament of the 
artist. This is the ability to construct an 
harmonious and consistent plan. What- 
ever the medium in which the artist ex- 
presses himself, whether he is a poet, a 
dramatist, a novelist, a musician, an archi- 
tect, a painter, a sculptor, an actor, or 
what not, each work of art that he pro- 
duces must be modelled upon a consistent 
plan. It must have one leading and dom- 
inant feature to which all the rest are 
subordinate and subsidiary in various 
degrees, with which none must be dis- 
cordant, and to which none must be ir- 
relevant. The simpler the plan, the more 
harmoniously its parts are interrelated, 
and the more variously the different parts 
illustrate and corroborate the central 
theme, the greater the work of art. 



POWER AND CHARM 

By William Watson 

A cot was ours, lone on a wooded fell 

That gazed into a fairy mere renowned. 

On our right hand the mountains gloomed around; 

Suave, on our left, were copse and ferny dell. 

Thus betwixt Power and Charm we abode; and well 

Loved we the brows of Power, with silence crowned; 

Yet many a time, when awesomely they frowned. 

To Charm we turned, with Charm, with Charm to dwell. 

So have I turned, when overbrooded long 
By that great star-familiar peak austere. 
My Milton's Sinai-Helicon divine, 
To some far earthlier singer's earthsweet song: 
A song frail as the windflower, and as dear. 
With no more purpose than the eglantine. 



